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Dyeing Problems —Our Technical Force 


Our Organization 
Assuring Efficient Handling 


! Our American Factory , 
See Vanes Connections Assuring 


: Regular Deliveries 
Requirements— 


Acid) 
Our Ample Direct | 1 
Stocks of ) Sulphur | Colors 
| Chrome | 


OUR COPYRIGHTED TERMS 
“JENYL” We apply to our DIRECT COTTON Colors 
“KATHETON” We apply to our SULPHUR Colors 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 
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United States 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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and Intermediates 
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American Made 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


COAL TO DYESTUFF 


The high quality of our products is made possible— 


First: because the whole process of manufacture is performed by 

us. This includes: 

Mining the coal. 

Coking the coal. 

Recovery of by-products as Benzol, Toluol, Naphthalene, 
etc. 

Manufacturing from these products the various interme- 
diates required. 

The manufacture of the dyes themselves. 


Second: a careful standardization before delivery. 
This insures uniform shipments so that the user can 
depend on his colors always coming to him the same. 


Third: the policy of “quality first” always, plus the determina- 
tion to build a permanent 100% American Dyestuff 
industry. 


Our line of colors is now so extensive that we do 
not publish a list of products but invite your 
inquiries. 

With quality goes service also and our labora- 
tories and chemists are at your service for the 


submission of your problems or your samples 
for matching. 


Newport Chemical Works, Ine. 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Works: General Offices: 


Carrollville, Wis _ First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


Branch Sales Offices: 
Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Greensboro, N. C. 
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THE DYESTUFF MANUFACTURERS’ 
DINNER 


Dr. Taussig Warns Dye Manufacturers Against Arousing Politi- 
cal Opposition by the Public Expression of Discordant Views 
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HF first annual dinner of the At the conclusion of the dinner M. R. 
7 American Dyestuff Manufac- Poucher, president of the association, 
turers’ Association was held on introduced the toastmaster of the even- 
Friday evening, Dec. 6, at. Sherry’s, ing, Charles B. I.andis, U. S. Congress- 
New York. The dinner followed the man from Indiana. Mr. Landis made 
annual meeting of the Association at a most interesting and forceful intro- 
which it was expected that officers for ductory speech, in the course of which 
the coming year would be elected and he made it clear that at least a large 
other business of importance trans- element in Congress was prepared to 
acted. After considerable discussion, fight solidly for the protection of the 
however, the meeting adjourned with- American dyestuff industry. 
out taking any action, but will con- 
vene again on Monday afternoon, De- 
cember 9th, in joint session with the 
Dyes Institute. It is hoped that at this 
second meeting a union of the two or- 
ganizations may be effected. The devel- 
opments at this session wiil be covered 
in our issue of December 16. 























The feature of the dinner was the 
address delivered by Dr. F. W. Taussig 
in his capacity of chairman of the 
United States. Tariff Commission... Be- 
cause of his position with relation to 
the dve industry, and because of the 
timeliness of the warning given in view 
of the extremely critical period now 

The dinner proved to be a decidedly confronting the industry, Dr. Taussig’s 
successful affair. Representatives of address probably transcended the oth¢rs 
nearly all of the larger dyestuff manu- in importance, and it is herewith repro- 
facturing concerns were present as well duced in full: 
as many of the leading consumers in 


the textile field. A marked spirit of op- Dr. Taussic’s ADDRESS 
timism pervaded the gathering, which 
revealed that there is no lack of cor- It is not necessary for me to re- 


E diality between consuming and manu- hearse the events of the last three 


Td ¢ 


et facturing interests. years or the facts of the present situ- 
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ation. You are familiar with the his- 
tory of the industry and with its 
problems. You know well the ex- 
traordinary story—the unique domi- 
nance of the German industry before 
the war, the passive acquiescence of 
most countries in that dominance, 
the virtual cessation of imports dur- 
ing the war, the rapid growth of the 
dyestuffs manufactures in this coun- 
try and in others. You know, too, 
that there is impending an- equally 
sudden transition to new conditions. 
It is these new conditions that now 
demand our attention. I will not 
weary you either with congratula- 
tions on the achievements of the past, 
nor warnings about the possibilities 
of the future. Nor will I undertake 
any discussion of general questions 
of industrial policy or general prob- 
lems of reconstruction. I will con- 
fine myself to the problem which is 
before the dyestuffs industry now and 
here. 

Before considering, however, the 
possible lines of legislative action for 
the immediate future, I will ask your 
attention to one general proposition, 
simple and unquestionable in itself 
but of special relevancy at this time. 

Stability is of the first importance 
for any industry and at all times. 
Business can accommodate itself to 
aimost any conditions, provided they 
be steadily maintained. This is true 
as regards prices and wages, banking 
and monetary systems. income taxes 
and taxes on business. and, not least, 
as regards tariff duties. It is quite as 
important, probably more important, 


that duties should be settled as that’ 


they should be high or low, well or 
ill adjusted. It is imperative to know 
on what basis business calculations 
may be made. 

got only is this the case with re- 
gard to an individual business or a 
particular industry; it is true also as 
regards the prosperity of the country 
at large. Vacillation and uncertainty 
in tariff policy are probably more 
harmful than any extreme of high 
duties or of low duties. The good re- 
sults which are obtainable through a 
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protective system endure only if 
such a system is maintained consist- 
ently for a considerable period—if 
time is given for the development of 
domestic industries, for growth under 
assured conditions, and for the in- 
troduction of improved methods 
through long-continued experiment. 
And similarly, the good results which 
are obtainable under a policy of free 
trade are dependent upon its main- 
tenance over a long period. They 
can come only through steady com- 
petition among foreign producers and 
domestic distributers, and the adjust- 
ment of export trade as well as of im- 
port trade to larger volume. A con- 
sistent policy followed for a consider- 
able stretch of time is in either case 
essential for the attainment of the de- 
sired results. 

Let us now look at the situation 
which is to be expected in the imme- 
diate future in this country, and look 
at it frankly and openly. Let us not 
disguise the facts by vague generali- 
ties, by pleasant words, by rose-col- 
cred optimism. The truth, plainly 
stated, is that the outlook for stabil- 
ity is poor. Indeed, the prospects 
are of the slightest for anything in 
the nature of a settlement of the tar- 
iff. Consider the obvious facts of the 
political situation. We are at the be- 
ginning of the short session which 
closes the Sixty-fifth Congress. In 
the Sixty-sixth Congress, which will 
be in session from March 4, 1919, to 
March 4, 1921, there will be no uni- 
fication of control, and hence there 
can be no unification of policy. One 
party will have a majority in the 
House of Representatives; the Ad- 
ministration itself is of another party; 
the Senate will be very evenly di- 
vided. Not only this, but the tra- 
ditional division of opinion and pol- 
icy on the tariff will not only be 
maintained, but is likely to be ac- 
centuated. The controversy on the 
protective policy will go on, and will 
be conducted on party lines. That 
controversy,-it need hardly be said, 
is not between protection and free 
trade. The practical issue is one of 
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degree—whether there shall be high 
and strong protection all around, or 
limited and moderated protection. 
But the cleavage is clear. i will not 
undertake to say whether a perma- 
nent settlement will ever be reached 
in this country; but it would seem 
certain that not even such a provi- 
sional settlement as comes by the 
enactment of a general tariff law is 
within the bounds of probability for 
the next two or three years. 

Further, we must expect a certain 
amount of political maneuvering. 
Legislation will be proposed and de- 
bated, not so much with an expecta- 
tion that it will be enacted as with a 
design to make plain what is the pol- 
icy proclaimed to the country, and 
therefore promised as likely of adop- 
t'on if a more conclusive political set- 
tlement is reached. The drafted bills 
will be very much in the nature of a 
political platform. And if, by chance, 
any legislation is adopted by the 
present Congress, or by the next, it 
will be tentative and provisional, pre- 
sumably to be revised in the Con- 
gress to follow. 


In other words, nothing in the na- 
ture of a settlement of the tariff 
cuestion, even for a period of four or 
eight years, is to be expected before 
the Presidential election of 1920 and 
the establishment of a new adminis- 
tration for the period beginning with 
March, 1921. Until that date the 
country will not know where it is, or 
whither it is moving as regards this 
important factor in its industrial 
Whatever is done in the 


way of legislation during the session 
of Congress which begins in 1919 can 
lardly be more than provisional. 

In forecasting the immediate fu- 
ture in this way, let me not be under- 
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stood to impute blame on any indi- 
vidual or any party.. No arraignment 
is made, no criticism implied. The 
situation is the simple consequence 
of our constitution. It is an inevita- 
ble concomitant of the system of 
checks and balances. Our Govern- 
ment was not designed to be under 
unified control, nor is it adapted for 
the prosecution of a single-minded 
policy. The election of a new Con- 
gress in the middle of a Presidential 
term was expressly intended to give 
a check on tie uncontrolled mainte- 
nance in power of any party or any 
administration. It is idle for us to 
speculate, in connection with such 
problems as we are here discussing, 
whether the system of checks and 
balances in this respect operates well. 
‘The mid-term elections haye always 
brought perplexing consequences, 
and they will continue to do so. It 
is not a new thing in our history that 
legislation has become hesitating, 
uncertain, affected by political man- 
cuvers and sometimes by political 
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American Aniline Products, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Factory: Nyack, N. Y. 


OLIVE DRAB COMBINATIONS 
DIRECT 
Amanil Fast Yellow FF 
Amanil Brown RC 
Amanil Fast Grey BR 
Amanil Geranine BB 
SULPHUR 
Sulphur Yellow R 
Sulphur Yellow Brown GG 
Sulphur Yellow 3B 
Sulphur Black RN 
ACID 
Amacid Fast Yellow R 
Amacid Fast Brown G 
Amacid Cloth Red B 
Amacid Blue Black KN 
CHROME 
Alizarine Yellow 3G 
Alizarine Brown G 
Amacid Chrome Red BB 
Alizarine Blue Black BB 


New England Office: 
87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Southern Office: 
Danville, Va. 
Philadelphia Office: 
Bulletin Bldg., City Hall Square 
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pretenses, because of the patent fact 
that power was divided and that a 
settlement one way or the other was 
for the time being impossible. ‘This 
was the situation in 1911-12, the era 
of the well-known “popgun’”’ tariff 
bills. It is precisely the present situ- 
ation. The uncertainty is most re- 
grettable, but is clearly there. We 
should be like the ostrich, who buries 
his head in the sand, if we refused to 
view it openly and observe the conse- 
quences to which it leads. We must 
face things as they are. 

It may be asked, however, whether 
some particular phases of the tariff 
question cannot be rescued from the 
general predicament and dealt with 
irrespective of party differences. Is 
it not possible that the dyestuffs in- 
dustry can be treated by itself? Can 


it not be rescued from political strife ? 
Is there not some chance that it will 
be considered upon its merits, with- 
out regard to political complications, 
and disposed of as an urgent matter 
needing immediate attention? 


Can 
not this brand be rescued from the 
burning? 

There are grounds for hoping that 
special attention will be given to this 
industry, and that its case will be re- 
garded as unique. Some promise of 
an attitude of this sort can be inferred 
from the enactment, two years ago, 
of.the revised duties upon dyestuffs 
which are now in force. As you need 
not be reminded, a special title was 
contained in the revenue act of 1916 
imposing revised and increased duties 
upon intermediates and upon dye- 
stuffs. The legislation then put into 
effect was admittedly not satisfactory 
in every respect, yet was an earnest 
of the recognition of a peculiar situa- 
tion. Moreover, the present admin- 
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istration, irrespective of any general 
attitude to which it is committed on 
tariff questions, has viewed with con- 
cern the dependence of this country 
upon foreign dyestuffs and has co- 
operated in the endeavors to bring 
about, not only by legislation but 
by departmental encouragement and 
support, the development of an 
American supply of dyestuffs. 

Further, the industrial conditions 
are obviously different from those in 
many other industries. ‘This is an en- 
tirely new industry. It is largely in 
the experimental stage. It has had 
a short and disturbed period in which 
to develop. It has not yet found it- 
self in normal conditions. It is con- 
fronted by foreign competition from 
an industry which is not only long 
established and well equipped, but is 
organized in such way as to threaten 
ultimate danger to consumers as well 
as immediate danger to producers. 
And, not least, it is closely connected 
with the military problems, because 
of the interrelations between explo- 
sives and dye products. These are 
matters familiar to all of you. In- 
deed, so far as a gathering like yours 
is concerned, there is no need of 
explaining wherein your industry 
stands in a class by itself. 

Not only this, but it would be ad- 
mitted on all hands that there are 
matters connected with tariff legis- 
lation which could readily be dis- 
posed of without raising any contro- 
versial questions. Not every meas- 
ure relating to import duties is neces- 
sarily contentious. Take, for exam- 
ple, the matter of customs adminis- 
tration. This has long been in a con- 
fused and unsatisfactory state. Ad- 
mittedly there is urgent need of an 
amendment and clarification ‘of the 
customs administrative laws. The 
Tariff Commission has prepared with 
great care a draft for such amend- 
ment, and has brought it to the at- 
tention of Congress in the hope that 
it may be disposed of without arous- 
ing political debate. Again, there 
are matters of classification and defi- 
nition in the tariff laws, unexpected 
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and undesired anomalies, which also 
can be disposed of on simple grounds 
of consistency and common sense. 
Froblems of precisely this type arise 
in the dyestuffs act of 1916, and in 
the chemical schedule of the act of 
1915. Our immediate question is 
whether the duties on dyestuffs can 
be brought to the attention of Con- 
gress in such a way as to obviate 
strife, or at least to minimize it, and 
to secure early and unbiased atten- 
tion to the special difficulties of the 
case. 

The answer depends upon the way 
in which the situation is approached 
and handled. It seems clear that any 
proposal of an extreme character 
would arouse opposition and would 
stir controversy. A radically new 
policy of any sort has little chance of 
being carried into effect. It seems 
equally clear that any great division 
of opinion among those who are in- 
terested in the industry and who 
have given special attention to its 
progress would have the same effect. 
If the manufacturers, consumers, 
chemists, editors of chemical jour- 
nals, the Tariff Commission _ it- 
self—if all these come before Con- 
gress with different and discordant 
proposals, nothing is likely to be ac- 
complished. Only if all concerned 
unite upon some moderate plan will 
it be possible to secure that unbiased 
and undisturbed attention which will 
result in legislation. If indeed there 
be a consensus of opinion from all 
quarters, then there is a possibility 
that the problem. will be dealt with 
in a non-contentious spirit. 

As you know, various plans and 
proposals have been suggested. Some 
of them must be characterized as ex- 
tremes. It has been suggested that 
there be for a period of years an en- 
tire prohibition of importation. It 
has also been proposed, as an alterna- 
tive, that there be something in the 
nature of discretionary prohibition. 
The alternative suggests that there 
be established a system of import li- 
cense and import regulation, under 
which an administrative body shall 
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have authority to permit foreign dyes 
to be imported in cases where domes- 
lic supply is non-existent or quite in- 
adequate, the American market, how- 
ever, being reserved completely for 
the domestic producers as regards 
commodities which, they are able to 
supply, perhaps at high prices but, 
zt all events, in adequate volume and 
of satisfactory quality. Of a differ- 
ent sort is a proposal for entirely re- 
modeling the present plan of classifi- 
cation in the act of 1916, by the vir- 
tual abolition of the class of inter- 
mediates and by the application of 
the same rate of duty to all products 
which are beyond the stage of crudes. 
There is something to be said for 
each of them, and there are objec- 
tions to each. My present point is 
that, whether they are good or bad, 
they seem to be now not feasible of 
execution. They are radical beyond 
the limits to which measures must be 
confined which have a chance for en- 
actment. Simplicity, moderation, no 
(Continued on page 12) 
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UNITED, WE STAND 


It was, perhaps, significant that the 
first pronounced snowfall of the sea- 
son should so nearly coincide with 
the first annual dinner of the Amer- 
ican Dyestuffs Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. For, as the snow descended, 
softly but surely covering the ground 
with a wet, fleecy blanket, so, we ar- 
dently hope, did the words of .Dr. 
F. W. Taussig descend like another 


sort of wet blanket upon the secret 
aspirations and yearnings of some of 
our more rabid extremists in the dye 


industry. 

We do not wish to imply, how- 
ever, that Dr: TauSsig was in the 
slightest degree pessimistic regard- 
ing the future outlook. His remarks 
partook rather of the nature of a 
friendly warning directed against 
those who, now that peace has come, 
have been formulating radical plans 
for “saving” the industry, and who may 
be about to lift up their voices in 1 
crescendo of discord to inform the in- 
coming Congress from all sides how 
the job may be accomplished. 

This, Dr. Taussig tells us, will not 
do, and it is upon these individuals 
that we trust his revelations may 
have a dampening effect. The ad- 
dress delivered at the meeting of the 
dyemen, which is printed elsewhere 
in this issue, should be read and heed- 
ed by all who are in the remotest way 
concerned with the industry. There- 
in one may find some exceedingly 
sage observations and sober truths 
conveyed in a manner which is truly 
Wilsonian in its simplicity and which 
reveals unmistakably the scientific 
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habit of thought in its marked repres- 
sion of the personal views of one who 
has the future welfare of the industry 
so thoroughly at heart. 

Specifically, Dr. Taussig warns 
against loud demands for changes of 
an extreme character in that portion 
of the present tariff legislation which 
affects the dye industry, and against 
the public display of any great divi- 
sion of opinion among those supposed 
to be conversant with the problem 
confronting the industry. ‘This prob- 
lem, as he sees it, consists of steering 
the industrial ship safely through the 
treacherous waters of politics and 
past the whirlpools of factionalism 
which will threaten its stability dur- 
ing the next year or two. Without 
attempting to rail against the inevita- 
ble, he points out that nothing in the 
rature of a settlement of the tariff 
question can be expected prior to the 
Presidential election of 1920 and the 
establishment of a new administra- 
tion for the period beginning with 
March, 1921. During: this time the 
industry must likely submit to an 
unsettled policy. 

Dr. Taussig expresses the hope, 
however, that the dye industry may, 
perhaps, receive special attention and 
be considered by our Solons as an in- 
dustry unique among its fellows. To 
this end, he and his confreres of the 
Tariff Commission have drafted a bill 
to make effective the legislation of 
1916, with certain modifications and 
extensions called for by obvious 
shortcomings in that measure, and 
this bill is shortly to be laid before 
ihe industry for approval, to be fol- 
lowed by its introduction into the 
rlouse. 

It will be well for the dye fraternity 
{o remember, when considering this 
bill, that it represents the work of 
men who are not only anxious to see 
the industry prosper. but who are 
thoroughly schooled in the ways of 
politics and are able to translate busi- 
ness desires into the language best 
calculated to secure their realization 
with a minimum of party friction. 
We have Dr. Taussig’s word for it 
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In our dyestuffs industry, the release of labor from our 
munitions plants, the availability of men trained in the closely 
allied explosives industry, hithertd unavailable supplies of 
crudes and intermediates, and the possibility of needed exten- 
sions in our plant facilities, assure from now on rapid and 
satisfactory development. 
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that this bill is an improvement over 
the 1916 enactment, and, without 
having seen it, would counsel the 
greatest possible unanimity in its 
support as the best way to avoid 
“spilling the beans” during a still crit- 
ical period. 


DYESTUFF DINNER 
(Continued: from page 9.) 


violent departure from existing meth- 
ods and existing legislation—these 
seem to be the requisites of a feasible 
plan. 

The Tariff Commission has given 
prolonged and careful attention to the 
dyestuffs problem. It has secured 
thoroughly competent expert staff of 
its own. It has conferred in the most 
painstaking way with the officials of 
the Administration, with the repre- 
sentatives of the customs division of 
the Treasury, with consumers and 
with manufacturers. It has proposed 
and elaborated a bill that conforms to 
the conditions which I have just in- 
dicated. That bill endeavors to make 
effective the policy adopted in 1916, 
znd also to show the way to some 
moderate extension of that policy in 
new directions. The legislation of 
1916 was in many respects a great 
improvement on what preceded. But 
defects have already appeared, and 
there is beyond question occasion for 
amendment. Evasion of some of the 
salient provisions of the present law 
is possible, especially through the im- 
portation of intermediates whicheare 
nearly advanced to the stage of fin- 
ished dyestuffs. The bill prepared by 
the commission goes over the list of 
commodities with care, rearranges 
the enumeration of intermediates and 
finished dyes in such a manner as to 
prevent evasion, and removes some 
anomalies which clearly need atten- 
tion. It raises frankly the question 
whether the specific duty of 5 cents 
which was not applied by the act of 
1916 to indigo and to all indigoids, 
whether or not obtained from indigo, 
natural and synthetic alizarine, and 
dyes obtained ‘from alizarine, anthra- 
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cene and carbazol, should be made 
applicable to these now excepted 
commodities. This opens a question 
of policy, but one which, as we may 
perhaps hope, will be dealt with irre- 
spective of general party differences 

The measure which is proposed by 
the Tariff Commission may not be 
perfect, but we are confident that it 
1epresents a great improvement on 
what is now on the statute books. It 
is a measure of the sort which may 
be laid béfore Congress with propri- 
ety under any circumstances and 
any time. It is the sort of measure 
upon which all concerned may unite, 
and which may receive the sober and 
cool-minded attention of Congres- 
sional committees and of Congress 
itself. This report is now in the 
hands of the printer and will be avail- 
able for distribution at an early date. 

If anything at all is to be done, it 
would seena that this is the practica- 
ble plan, and this the practicable pro- 
cedure for bringing it to fruition. 

In conclusion, let me say a word 
about the Tariff Commission itself, 
its functions and its duties, as illus- 
trated by this particular case. Dur- 
ing the debates which preceded the 
establishment of the Tariff Commis- 
sion much was said about the need of 
a scientific settlement of the tariff 
question, and of the removal of that 
question from the domain of politics. 
This is utopian. It is quite imprac- 
ticable, and indeed undesirable, that 
the settlement of a great question of 
principle should be put into the hands 
of any administrative body. The 
commercial and industrial policy of 
the country must be settled by the 
people and by Congress, and cannot 
by any possibility be taken out of 
their hands. Certainly the Tariff 
Commission has no such sah -fviae 
ambition. It is soberly conscious of 
the limitations upon its possibilities, 
and of the character of the work to 
which it must confine itself. Its busi- 
ness is to prepare the way for the in- 
tclligent and well-considered applica- 
tion of whatever policy the people de- 
termine by their votes and Congress 
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curries into execution by its legisla- 
tion. Our business is to gather in- 
formation and take preparatory steps 
such as will enable Congress to act 
with light and avoid ill-planned or mis- 
directed steps. This is an importani 
and much-needed kind of work. We 
have endeavored to do it in the particu- 
lar case of the dyestuffs industry. 

The commission would not go so 
far as to say that-all information 
which it is possible to get is at our 
command; still less suggest that 4ll 
the information has been secured 
which it is desirable to have. As you 
know better than anyone, the whole 
industry is in a stage of flux and tran- 
sition the world over. In Great Brit- 
ain, in France, in Switzerland, as well 
as in the United States, there are new 
cevelopments. What will be condi- 
tions of international competition in 
the future, what the prospects of the 
various branches of the growing in- 
dustry in the United States, no one 
can now say. Nor can anyone say, 
as I have explicitly pointed out, what 
industrial policy will finally be adopt- 
ed by the United States. That policy 
cannot but be affected by the char- 
acter and terms of the general in- 
ternational settlement. We cannot 
peer far into the future. For the mo- 
ment we can follow only provisional 
lines of action. 

The war is over, and with it the 
excitement and the shouting, the ab- 
sorption in the task of the moment. 
Before us now are the problems of 
peace. We can no longer plan for 
what could be done and should be 
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done under the conditions of war. 
And itis no longer profitable to utter 
words of encouragement and confi- 
dence, and perhaps of glorification, 
which were natural during the stress 
of conflict, but now would simply ob- 
scure the troublesome facts of the 
new situation. These facts I have 
tried to face squarely, without con- 
cealment or equivocation or flattery. 
I trust that in so doing I have spoken 
in accord with your wishes, and per- 
haps have aided you in reaching a 
conclusion concerning the course of 
action which the representatives of 
your industry should follow. 


Dr. Taussing was followed by Frank- 
lin W. Hobbs, president of the Arling- 
ton mills. Mr. Hobbs aroused consider- 
able enthusiasm by his statement that 
he had found American colors, type for 
type, in every way equal to those for- 
merly imported from Germany, and 
that he had the greatest confidence in 
the ability of American dyestuff manu- 
facturers to produce, within a reason 
able time, all the colors necessary for 
the textile industry. 

Dr. J. Merritt Matthews also spoke. 
In introducing him, Mr. Landis in-’ 
dulged a bit of dry humor when he 
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gave the speaker’s name as Dr. Sterling 
Merit. A majority of the diners, in- 
cluding Dr. Matthews, seemed to take 
it that the toastmaster had made an 
honest mistake. 

Seated at the speaker’s table, in ad- 
dition to those already mentioned, were 
the following gentlemen: Darwin S. 
French, president of the Arnold Print 
Works; Henry Wigglesworth, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors:of the 
National Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany; F. S. Clark, president of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers; W. F. Shove, president of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, and W. H. Codding- 
ham, president of Sherwin-Williams 
Company. 

Following the speeches vaudeville 
talent was introduced and a general 
good time was enjoyed until after mid- 
night. Jt was the unanimous opinion 


of those present that the meeting was 
the most thoroughly successful event 
which has as yet marked the develop- 
ment of = American " on industry. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 

All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 

_alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulgs, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Dp. P. & c: Co.—Question—In the 
manufacture of various chrome and 
acid colors we have experienced much 
ditficulty in removing from the hands 
of operatives the stains which result 
from the manipulations of same, and 
would be obliged if you could recom- 
mend an effective cleanser. 

Answer — The cleansing method 
given in the answer recently to the 
inquiry of W. C. Co. regarding the 
removal of Malachite Green stains, will 
also apply in the case of the above dyes. 

A. K.—If£ you bring about a con- 
densation of Michler’s ketone with an 
amine, vou will produce a dye of the 
fuchsine series. Crystal violet is man- 
ufactured in this way. The formula 
for Michler’s ketone“is: 

C:H+. N(CHs): 
| 

| 

CO 

| 


CH. N(CH): 


M.—The molecular trans- 
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formation of a diazo-amido-compound 
into an amidoazo-compound, such as, 
for example—Amidoazobenzene from 
diazoamidobenzene, is brought about 
by heating together diazoamidobenzene 
and aniline hydrochloride, contained in 
a vessel regulated at 45 deg. C. and 
then adding aniline oil. 

Dilute acetic acid is then added and 
the precipitate washed and treated with 
HCl until dissolved. From the filtrate, 
the characteristic steel-blue crystals of 
amidoazobenzene hydrochloride slowly 
tumble out of solution. 


S. F. G.—Dissolve the coloring mat- 
ter in a bath containing copper sul- 
sodium carbonate, which 
will form a lake. Then render this 
soluble in acetic acid, having in solu- 
tion some sodium sulphate, and im- 
merse the goods in the usual way. 


A. A. G—-We are forwarding you 
the methods for testing dyestuffs, which 
you desire in order to carry out your 
research work on cotton, wool and 
silk. The formula at the bottom of 
page three is for preparing a bath to 
fix the colors. 


J. W. K.—The solution you submit- 
ted for complete chemical analysis is 
composed of collodial aluminium hy- 
drate, and a working formula for its 
reproduction is now under way. 

As this information is of a confiden- 


tial nature, it will be forwarded you 
by mail as soon as completed. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN UNITED 
STATES DYESTUFFS 


By FE. 


In an article appearing recently in 
the Textile Colorist as to the future for 
us in foreign trade with our dyestuffs, 
there are a number of assertions made 
which I believe are quite common belief 
and yet are largely erroneous. What I 
have to say may sound very pessimistic, 
but I wish to state that my feeling is 
absolutely the reverse. My thought is 
simply that we should not minimize or 
depreciate the obstacles in our path, but 
should rather over-estimate them and 
make our efforts and achievements all 
the greater in consequence. 


H. KILLHEFFER 


The general impression seems to pre- 
vail that the leaps and bounds with 
which our export trade in dyes grew 
during the last few years can be taken 
as some criterion of what we will do in 
the future. This impression or belief 
I think is almost entirely wrong, be- 
cause the true explanation is really the 
fact that the world markets were bare 
and colors had to be secured somewhere. 
We did put forth great efforts at pro- 
duction and without doubt our achieve- 
ments in that direction have been quite 
marvelous and in a very short space of 
time we have produced tremendous 
quantities of dyes. We having the sup- 
ply, therefore, and the foreign markets 
providing the demand, the expansion in 
foreign trade was quite natural. Dur- 
ing this time it must be remembered, 
however, Germany—+the largest pro- 
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ducer former!y—was out of the mar- 
ket entirely, and England, France and 
Switzerland were not supplying their 
own demands with some few excep- 
tions. This condition enabled us to 
practically name our own prices and 
make shipments abroad. 


We are all agreed on the point that 
we want not only to keep our present 
foreign trade but that we wish to ex- 
pand it considerably, and therefore I 
think it behooves us to look all the facts 
squarely in the face and plan accord- 
ingly, and some of these facts are the 
following: 

In the first place, the statement that 
it will take our foreign competitors 
at least a vear to gather materials and 
produce goods is not founded on fact. 

England and Switzerland have been 
and are producing regularly and with 
the cessation of hostilities it is natural 
to suppose that their production will 
rapidly increase 

In the case of Germany, it is, of 
course, pretty difficult to predict very 
much on account of the generally up- 
set conditions, but my own conviction 
is that they will bend every energy, 
using fair means or foul, to rehabili- 
tate quickly what was before the war 
one of their greatest strongholds in 
foreign trade. 

In the second place, up to the pres- 
ent time we have produced very few 
comparatively of the best grade dye- 
stuffs. By this | de not mean that our 
present products are in any way in 
ferior to the same dyes formerly im- 
ported, for this is not the case. Our 
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dves are absolutely the same in quality 
and fastness as the same product for- 
merly imported. But I do mean to say 
that, with many of the faster varieties 
of dyes we have made verv little prog- 
ress up to the present time and it is 
dyes of this character that play a very 
large part in trade. 

On the basis of price we have not yet 
demonstrated our ability to produce as 
cheaply. as our foreign competitors and 
even now they are offering dves at half 
our prices in some foreign markets. 

Our friends in various Government 
bureaus and in Congress should not be 
too optimistic about our achievements 
and position but should rather lend 
every effort toward helping to strength- 
en and fortify that position in every 
way possible—not forgetting proper 
protection to enable us to hold our own 
market where competition may be the 
most keen because of our market hav- 
ing been one of the best prior to the 
war, especially for the higher grade 
colors previously alluded to. 

The suggestion to organize is a very 
wise one, for it is by organization and 
the most energetic further develop- 
ment that we will become strong enough 
to compete with the rest of the-world. 

We have most of the necessary raw 
materials in great abundance, we have 
the will and the ability to produce, and 
the ingenuity of our chemists and engi- 
neers is unsurpassed. 

With all these basic factors in our 
favor, what we should do, I think, is 
to properly realize the magnitude and 
the seriousness of the other factors with 
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which we must contend, and devote our 
attention and energies accordingly. 


STAND UP FOR AMERICAN 
COLORS 


The above caption appeared over a 
recent editorial in Drug and Chemical 
Markets, which again sounds the timely 
warning that the brunt of the combat 
against German propaganda must be 
borne by the dye manufacturers and 
mills themselves. It is an old story, 
by this time, to our readers, but we 
believe that it cannot be repeated too 
often until the unwillingness of depart- 
ment store buyers to properly instruct 
their sales forces hts been completely 
overcome. We quote: 


Dyestuff manufacturers have en- 
deavored to offset the German propa- 
ganda against American-made colors 
by soliciting the co-operation of the 
large department stores and dealers in 
textiles, most of whom have stopped 
the practice of tagging goods with no- 
tices that the colors are not guaranteed. 
The storekeepers are unwilling, how- 
ever, to certify that the dyes are fast, 
taking the stand that they have nothing 
to do with the dyeing and cannot guar- 
antee that colors will not run. The 
question comes to the front this sea- 
son, again, owing to the heavy pur- 
chases of khaki handkerchiefs by 
friends and relatives of the boys over 
there who are making up Christmas 
boxes. 

In a majority of the department 
stores in New York the saleswomen 
say the colors are not fast. A few say 
that American-made dyes are not as 
good as the German dyes, and in several 
stores it was declared that linen will 
not hold American-made dyes, a state- 
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ment based on ignorance of the basic 
principles of dyeing which might be 
taught with profit by the dyestuff manu- 
facturers or by the owners of depart- 
ment stores. Cotton and linen take a 
dye suitable for vegetable fibers, and 
silk and wool are treated with colors 
adapted to fibers made from animal 
products. The statement that linen 
will not take American-made dyes is 
untrue. It may have originated in ig- 
norance, or it may be. German propa- 
ganda in new form. 


SOCIETY . ALTERS 
RULES 


Alterations in rules of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists, the headquarters 
of which is at Bradford, England, pro- 
vide for the elimination in future of the 
so-called Associate Memberships, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
that organization. The qualifications 
for membership continue to provide, as 
heretofore, for the eligibility of per- 
sons practically engaged or interested 
in the use or manufacture of colors, 
and persons of scientific attainment in 
chemistry or physics. The former “as- , 
sociate’’ members consisted of persons 
having these qualifications, but under 
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twenty-six years old, an associate mem- 
ber being transferred to full member 
ship upon attainin gthat age. Junior 
memberships will continue to be held by 
persons under twenty-one-years old 
who are apprentices in these trades or 
students in universities or technical 
schools. It is further announced by 
the society that the annual subscription 
for members has been raised from one 
guinea to twenty-five shillings, and that 
for junior members from five shillings 
to seven shillings and sixpence. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 

Owing to various reasons, the sale 
of the capital stock of the Bayer Com- 
pany and of the Synthetic Patents Com- 
pany, which was to have taken place last 
Tuesday at the Bayer Company’s Rens- 
selaer plant, was postponed by Alien 
Property Custodian A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer to Monday, December 9, at three 
o'clock p. m 


\nnouncement has been made by the 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., of the opening of a Bos- 
ton officé, to be located in the New- 
port Building, 68 Devonshire Street, 
that city. The new office will be in 
charge of W. A. Keating, for many 
years with the Kalle Color & Chemical 
Company. Other branch offices of the 
Newport Works are at 315 South Elm 
Street, Greensboro, N. C., in charge of 
W. M. Hunt, and at 602 Lafayette 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., in charge of 
M. F. Schmidt. 

The Pennsylvania Chemical Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, has awarded a contract for the 
construction of a new one-story factory 
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addition to its plant to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $25,000. 


An explosion, the cause of which is 
unknown, completely destroyed the 
plant of the Baird & McGuire Chemical 
Works, Holbrook, Mass., recently. ‘The 
toal loss is placed at more than $50,900, 
which is covered by insurance. Durt- 
ing the course of the catastrophe, four 
freight cars loaded with chemical pro- 
ducts were destroyed. 






Plans are under consideration by the 


Tsco Chemical Company, Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., of which FE. C. Speiden 


is vice-president, for the construction 
of a new extension to the company’s 
plant at Lockport. The estimated cost 
will be about $5,000. 


Questions affecting working condi- 
tions and employment will be consid- 


ered by the newly organized Works’ 
Council formed by the directors bf 
Pullars’ Dye Works, Perth and Tul- 


loch, Scotland. Matters calling for ar- 
bitration will be discussed at meetings 
between the Council and elected repre- 
sentatives of the workers. 


Incorporations papers have been 
filed at Paterson, N. J., by the Waldrick 
Bleachery, the Delawanna Print Works 
and the Manhattan Print Works, Pas- 
saic, that State. These three associated 
concerns have been in business several 
years, and each is engaged in printing, 
dy eing, bleaching and “coloring all kinds 
of textiles. Each has an authorized 
capital of $100,000. The incorporators 
are A. Foshay, A. G. Thaanum and 
Russell Goldman. 






The Tezor Products Corporation, 
Manhattan, has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of New York with a capital 
of $10,000 to manufacture a variety of 
products, including dyes and chemicals. 
The incorporators are S. M. Lazarus, 
I. Goldstein and S. Benson, 953 Hoe 
Avenue, the Bronx, New York City. 
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KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


128 Duane Street New York City 


Boston Chicago Providence Philadelphia 
86 Federal Street 305 W. Randolph St 52 Exchange Place 111 Arch Street 


COAL-TAR DYES and COLORS 


Extracts of Logwood, Fustic, Hypernic, Indigo—Hematine 
“Heald’s” Quercitron Bark Extract—For Wool and for Cotton 
HYDROSULPHITE Concentrated Powder—BLANKIT—DECROLINE 


DYESTUFFS 


AND 


CHEMICALS 


H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK 


NOLL eUOwUNNREH NeRDERAGeuTm ceERNNEED LenEND Ten cetneN:Lanecey 


-INDIGOTINE 
INDIGO EXTRACT 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 
Manufactured by 


ATLAS COLOR WORKS, Inc. 


322 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Works: Brooklyn, N., Y. 
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Bring Us Your 
Dyestuff Problems 


The application of the dyestuff to textiles is as much an 
art as the production of the dyestuff. 


Dyeing is a chemical, not a mechanical process. An inti- 
mate knowledge of the possibilities of every dyestuff is often 
necessary to meet the particular requirements of the consumer, 
and the variation of local conditions, due to differences in the 
quality of water, steam and chemicals, makes the dyehouse prob- 
lem an individual one. 


Because of this individual factor the technique of the appli- 
cation of dyes commands today, as it has done in the past, the 
best talent among those distributers who cater to the highest 
class of trade. 


The technical department of this Company is manned by 
chemists who have been picked because of their expert knowl- 
edge, practical experience, and demonstrated ability. Well- 
equipped laboratories are maintained at our different offices, for 
the service of our customers. 


You are invited to submit your problems. Your questions 


are welcome. Our advice in answer involves no obligation on 
your part. 


National Aniline & Chemical 


Company 


Incorporated 


Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 


Boston Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Charlotte Hartford Minneapolis 
Chicago Kansas City Philadelphia 








